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3. There is also a collective criminality arising from "la participation col- 
lective d'une nation a une guerre d'agression, de convoitise, de malhonn§tet6 
sociale." Germany, M. Maxwell holds, is guilty of this in every sense. The 
war was one of premeditation, aggression, and bad faith; its excesses were pre- 
meditated and systematically prescribed. The nation is entirely at one with 
its rulers in the war. Sanctions and damages are rightly to be exacted; the 
principles of civil procedure apply here, as those of the criminal law do to 
individuals. If state property does not suffice, private property must be 
attached; and M. Maxwell insists that for the sake of its own future, and 
as a guarantee, France must occupy the entire left bank of the Rhine until the 
German people have reorganized their government, and the inhabitants of the 
occupied provinces freely choose to return. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 
University of Kansas. 

War and the Ideal of Peace. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. New York, 

Duffield and Company, 1915. — pp. 234. 

The purpose of this book, as the sub-title indicates and as the author ex- 
plains in his introduction, is to present "a study of those characteristics of 
man that result in war, and of the means by which they may be controlled." 
As a matter of fact, however, the book by no means confines itself to this 
somewhat definite subject, but spreads out into a sort of general philosophy 
of peace, the greater part of which has no close connection with the psycho- 
logical problem which the author proposed to discuss. Part I, which the 
author calls "Basic Problems" and which covers more than one-third of the 
book, is really a system of metaphysics in outline, and while the control of 
those characteristics. of human nature which lead to war might be undertaken 
by one who accepts this metaphysics, the problem is just as meaningful and 
the solution just as possible from the point of view of a dozen other systems. 

The occasion for this metaphysical introduction is the author's desire to 
refute those who regard the recurrence of war as a 'law of nature.' It would 
seem as if a very simple explanation of the meaning of the words would be 
sufficient, for surely the proposition, ' War is a law of nature ', can only mislead 
by its vagueness, but the author takes the occasion to sketch a dualism of the 
natural and psychical and to assert universal creativeness or spontaneity in 
both. Now it is of course clear that if nature and mind are creative, the 
abolition of war is a possibility (along with almost anything else, for the limits 
of creation are not very clear), but it is also clear that creativeness has not the 
faintest connection with the practical problem of controlling the causes of war. 
This problem, which the author set out to discuss, could just as well or even 
better be treated by one who regarded it as nothing more than a problem in 
psychological engineering; the spontaneity of the individual is as irrelevant 
as the spontaneity of steel girders to a bridge-builder. For no one who under- 
stands the use of the terms can possibly mean more by the 'laws of nature' 
than that something will happen under certain conditions, and the problem of 
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control is always a question of fact, viz., what conditions do prevail? The 
author's problem is seriously burdened and obscured by this metaphysical 
discursus. 

If the author is too elaborate in his preparation, he is far too hasty when he 
comes in Part II to his real problem. Starting with the undoubted fact that 
man is by nature a war-like animal, he almost immediately transforms this into 
the hypothesis that he has a fighting instinct. The latter proposition, if it is 
to be admitted at all, certainly ought to be guarded by the most careful 
definition, and one would suppose that an analysis of the congenital pre- 
conditions of fighting would be the author's chief concern. There is, however, 
little or no effort to define instinct in general and none whatever to define the 
fighting instinct in particular, nor does the author consider the obvious dif- 
ferences between a fighting instinct, if there is such an instinct, and war as a 
social institution. The author says that the word instinct is used "to refer 
to relatively definite forms of activity," which "occur upon the appearance of 
the appropriate stimulus, without recognized intelligent initiative" (p. 12, 
note). But it is perfectly manifest that this does not describe war, and it is 
very doubtful whether fighting as the act of an individual can be said to be a 
single, definite activity which appears in the presence of a single, appropriate 
stimulus. What is evidently needed is a clear description and analysis of this 
so-called fighting instinct; without it a discussion of the control of the instinct 
is hardly intelligible. 

The control of an instinct comes by the thwarting of it or by the transfer 
of its functioning into new channels (pp. 104 f.). Here again there is defect 
of definition. The project of thwarting an instinct by means of an ideal is 
certainly not very hopeful, as the author himself admits, and one suspects 
that this way of putting it really falsifies the factual relations between instinct 
and education. On the other hand, the turning of what the author calls the 
fighting instinct into other channels might perhaps be possible, if one only 
knew what the fighting instinct is and what stimuli have been mainly respon- 
sible for its development in its present form. A clear determination of the con- 
genital elements of this branch of activity as well as of its appropriate stimuli, 
appears to be indispensable to the author's purpose, but on the contrary he 
refuses even to attempt the distinction between the congenital and the envi- 
ronmental, on the ground that all action whatever has some instinctive origin 
(p. 12, note). Consequently his argument sticks at the bare possibility that 
the fighting instinct may be changed. The point no doubt has weight, especi- 
ally as against an old-fashioned notion of instinct, but the mere possibility of 
change is very different from the conclusion that a change of a particular kind 
is about to take place, and still more different from any concrete aids in bringing 
the change about. This willingness to stop with a generality and the corre- 
sponding failure to come to terms with the facts, makes the book vastly 
less suggestive than William James's much briefer treatment of the same 
problem in his "Moral Substitute for War." 

University ok Missouri. George H. Sabine. 



